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For Friends’ Review. 
OBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY AND CRIME, 
(Concluded from page 662.) 


It is admitted, on all hands, that violations of 
lw which originate in disorders of the intellect, 
ought not to be visited with the penalties usually 
provided for rational transgressors—an infallible 
evidence of the vindictive character of our penal 
eodes—and that the sentence of guilty should 
never be pronounced where any reasonable doubt 
of guilt remains. It is also proved that the 
indications of insanity are frequently too nice 
for the perception of the most skilful judges ; 
and that circumstances strongly indicative of the 
mult of the defendant, may still be compatible 
wih his innocence; hence must be evident the 
nsiness, may we not say the impiety, of 
vatrusting to a tribunal of men, who, however 
lisposed to arrive at a correct conclusion, are 
able to be deceived by delusive appearances, or 
warped by prejudice, the decision of a question 
volved in such impenetrable obscurity; and 
rendering the life, and, for aught we know, the 
eienal destiny of a fellow being, dependent upon 
the decision, 

The argument against capital punishments 
has thus far been raised chiefly on the difficulty, 
‘ometimes amounting to impossibility, of dis- 
‘oguishing between rational and insane offenders. 
This argument is sustained by the doctrines 
usually admitted by the most decided supporters 
* capital punishments. It is agreed on all 
hands, that the actions of maniacs, however in- 
“onsistent with our ideas of moral rectitude, 
*ught not to be visited with the highest penalties 
of the law. ‘This being admitted, the conclusion 
* inevitable, that the punishment of death ought 
aan be inflicted in cases admitting of reason- 
Pe & doubt, If, as Dr. Brigham asserts, there is 
“) test by which the existence of insanity can 
* certainly recognized, the result, even upon 
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the principles universally acknowledged, is, that 
it cannot be prudently inflicted at all. 

The inquiry whether this penalty ought ever 
to be applied, in cases where the guilt of the 
accused is not clearly established, requires no 
examination. And, as already intimated, the 
question of innocence or guilt is often involved 
in so much obscurity, as to baffle the most 
patient investigation. Circumstantial testimony 
may, to the minds of some men, be quite satis- 
factory, while in the view of others, it may be 
altogether inconclusive. When an act of unusual 
atrocity has been certainly committed by an 
unknown individual, and the supposed offender 
is brought to trial, under circumstances which 
furnish a strong probability, but nothing more, 
of his guilt; it would be more than we could 
reasonably expect of a jury, however honestly 
disposed, that they should entirely escape the 
popular excitement. ‘The voice of the multitude, 
in such cases, calls for a victim: and the indi- 
vidual upon whom public suspicion first centers 
is likely to be that victim. ‘The vengeance of 
the law being poured upon the head of the sup- 
posed offender, justice is considered as effected, 
and the popular mind settles intoa calm. The 
voice of the accused is silenced for ever; and if 
succeeding events should happen to prove that 
the sufferer was actually innocent, the case is 
added to the list of occasional errors, into which 
human tribunals must be expected sometimes to 
fall. Hence, I conclude, that we have ar unan- 
swerable objection to capital punishments, with- 
out claiming any other principles of action than 
what are universally admitted. Agree that no 
individual whose sanity and guilt are not in- 
fallibly proved, shall suffer the penalty of death, 
and the gibbet will become merely an historical 
term. 

So numerous and weighty are the objections 
to capital punishments, and so great the aversion, 
among the considerate class of the community, 
to their infliction, that their advocates appear 
bound to prove that they are consistent with the 
spirit and doctrines of Christianity, or that their 
abolition would be destructive to the order and 
peace of society. The burden of proof properly 
falls on the advocates, not on the opponents, of 
capital punishments. 

Every Christian will agree, that the salvation 
or perdition of an immortal soul incalculably 
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outweighs the fleeting and transitory interests of }by man shall his blood be shed. No ration: 


the present life. It will also be admitted that 
cutting off the life of an individual in the midst 
of a sinful career, and thus, as far as human 
agency can effect it, sending him to his final 
account with his sins upon his head, involves a 
responsibility of fearful extent; a responsibility 
not to be assumed on merely negative evidence. 
The necessity and duty of the measure should 
be clearly and unanswerably demonstrated, or 
the practice for ever abolished. Here, then, I 
might close the discussion, and wait for the 
proof, which the advocates of the death penalty 
have hitherto failed to supply. A few addi- 
tional observations will, however, be subjoined. 

In most inquiries, the writer who assumes the 
negative side of the question is necessarily 
placed in an unfavourable position. It is a 
maxim of law that a negative cannot be proved. 
Yet the task of the opponent of capital punish- 
ments is something like proving a negative. It 
can be effected only by showing the insufficiency 
of the arguments by which it is attempted to 
establish the affirmative. 

The leading argument by which the advocates 
of capital punishments generally endeavour to 
prove their position, is drawn from a paasage in 
Genesis. Judge Blackstone resoris to it as 
authority for putting homicides to death.* ‘This 
text, so often quoted, in our common translation 
is in these words. ‘And surely your blood of 
your lives will I require; at the hand of every 
beast will I require it, and at the hand of man; 
at the hand of every man’s brother will I require 
the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed, for in the image 
of God made he man.’t 

Now a careful examination of this passage, 
even upon the supposition that the translation is 
entirely correct, will leave at least a serious 
doubt in relation to the conclusion usually 
deduced from it. ‘The portion of the text which 
I have italicised, being the only one from 
which the authority in question can by any 
latitude of construction be derived, is rather 
declaratory than prescriptive. It requires a 
strained construction to infer either duty or 
authority from it. Besides, if we construe it as 
a command, it is not easy to see how the closing 
part of the sentence applies to the case. Man 
being made in the image of God, is a forcible 
reason why his blood should not be shed by 
human hands; but does not appear a reason 
why the homicide should have his blood shed 
by his fellow man. 

But the absurdity of an imperative construc- 
tion to the text must appear from the reflection, 
that thus construed it proves too much. ‘The 
precept appears, as a general one, without dis- 
tinction of cases: Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 


* Book 4, p. 9. Tt Gen. ix. 4, 5. 





believer in the Divine authority of the sacred 
volume will admit that the man who, by sow 
(lent, without any evil design, destroys the | n 
of another, must be put to death, in compliance 
with this mandate. Nor will the advocate « 
the death penalty agree that the eXeCUtioner 

must be put to death. Yet these are as cle tie 

included in the terms of the precept as the or). 

ginal homicide. We find here no trace of thoes 

well known legal distinctions between jus. 

able, excusable, and felonious homicides, ‘Th 

Noachic precept, literally construed, places them 

all in the same category. Our modern di: isions 

of murder into first and second degrees, wi) 

that of manslaughter, must be regarded 4s 

unauthorized innovations, if this text, with 4 

mandatory construction, is to be taken as ovr 

guide. Thus we find the casuists who urge 

this passage as authority for punishing murder 

with death, driven to the necessity of admiting 

that a law, divinely appointed, must be subjected 

to limitations and exceptions, devised and applied 

by human sagacity. 

We may further observe that this precept is 
as applicable, so far as the terms are concerued, 
to those who shed blood on the field of battle, as 
to the private assassin; yet neither the ailvo- 
cates nor the opponents of capital punishments 
will agree, that every man who sheds the blood 
of another in authorized war, must or ought to 
be put to death. Here, then, is an exception 
much broader than the rule; for there are pro- 
bably an hundred who perish in war for one 
who falls by private murder. And yet we 
should find it no easy task to show that a war, 
entirely aggressive, is less criminal than the in- 
dulgence of private revenge. When we thus 
admit these exceptions, of human devising, we 
at once divest the precept of the character first 
assigned to it—that of a mandate divinely ap- 
pointed for the government of man. 

The passage in question, however, appears to 
be erroneously translated in our common ver 
sion. We may infer, from the various modes 
in which it has been rendered, that it 1s not 
easily understood. And if there is a reasonable 
doubt as to the exact meaning of the passage, 
that doubt must be conclusive against the autho- 
rity in question; for, as already observed, the 
advocate of the death penalty is bound to pro- 
duce the proof. Of ten or twelve translations 
now before me, our common English and 
Luther’s German are the only ones which can 
be strained into an injunction to shed the blood 
of a murderer. The precept appears declaratory, 
not imperative, in all the rest. _— 

An article in the Non-Slaveholder, Vol. °, 
under the head of Biblical Investigations, 04 
tains the most satisfactory explanation of ths 
text which has ever fallen under my view. - 
following is given as a literal translation of the 
6th verse. “ Shedding blood of the man—in ms 
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sod of HIM will be shed—because in the 

eof GOD—HE made the man.” Here the 
on uns him and Ae being referred to the same 
Peden the concluding member of the sen- 
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which was of a highly interesting and exciting 
character to his boyish enterprise and curiosity. 
He very well remembers when Zadok Street 
loosened his stakes at Mannington, near Salem, 


we bears directly and emphatically upon the | N. J.,and was among the pioneers of Columbiana 
; ding; and the doctrine announced by our | county, Ohio ; he located himself where Salem 


ted. ie 
myere isa consistent and intelligible translation 


a passage which has occasioned no little 
ificulty and perplexity among Biblical critics ; 
od being such, I shall now consider this as the 
weet versions And so considering it, we must 
yoit that a more solemn prohibition of the 
psructionof human life by the instrumentality of 
sn, could searcely have been uttered. As this 
neept was announced to the fathers of the 
ysidiluvian world, upon their egress from the 
rk, we may fairly consider it as designed to be 
universal and perpetual obligation. 

The patriarchal history sufficiently proves 
tat a very depraved morality soon overspread 
ge world, and that practices were indulged 
mong the best class of men, which can have 
» place in a system of universal righteousness. 
inong these practices the shedding of human 
ood was unquestionably one. In the Mosaic 
ole, the ler talionis was recognized and sub- 
«ted to regulation. ‘The punishment of death 
ns authorized, but not in conformity to the 
Nochie precept, but no doubt for the same 
mason that the practice of divorce was allowed, 
eeause of the hardness of their hearts. Under 
he laws of Moses, murder was only one of a 
number of erimes which were capitally punished. 
Wecannot plead the Mosaic code in defence of 
we penal laws, without admitting a principle 
vhich must lead to some embarrassing results. 
That code was divinely prescribed for the people 
i Israel—its injunctions were imperative. If 
ve take it as authority, we must receive it asa 
aw. We are not at liberty to adopt one of its 
precepts and reject the rest. 

But the proper inquiry is, what the principles 
ind preeepts of Christianity authorize and en- 
jin; and when the question of penal laws is 
ested by the precepts of the gospel, we shall 
wk in vain for any shadow of sanction to the 
jaishment of death. E. L. 





For Friends’ Review. 
SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING IN IOWA. 


ltis well known how rapidly the tide of emi- 
ration in our country is setting West, and that 
“¢ Society of Friends does its full share in sus- 
‘uaing it. ‘Phe recollections of the writer, who 
8 hardly willing to be classed among old men, 
readily extend back to the period when the cir- 
“mstance of a family or two going from Bur- 
“gon county in New Jersey, to the “new 
wuntries,”” and settling at Redstone, now 
“wasville, occasioned a great deal of talk, 


| 
| 





| 


wriour 1M Matt. xxv. 40, 45, is plainly inti- | now stands, and was the father of that thriving 


town and neighborhood. Some of his sons, as 
we have learned from the newspapers, penetrated 
further and further West, establishing, as they 
passed on, a Savem in Indiana and Illinois, and 
now one of them is still the active spirit at 
Salem, in lowa, at which place, as a near rela- 
tive of the writer informed him, more than three 
years ago, there were at least 300 persons in 
regular attendance of the First day meeting. 
Since that time Friends have continued to in- 
crease, and an application was made to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, perhaps in the autumn of 1845, 
for the establishment of a Quarterly Meeting in 
Iowa. A committee was then appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting to visit the meetings, and 
Friends in those distant settlements, but it was 
concluded that the proper time for granting the 
request had not yet arrived. 

By a letter recently received from a valued 
friend at Carthage, in Rush county, Indiana, we 
learn that at the Yearly Meeting last fall, held at 
White Water, the Western Quarterly Meeting* 
reported that Salem, and Pleasant Plain Monthly 
Meetings, asked for the privilege of holding a 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem, Henry county, 
lowa, on the third Seventh day in the Second, 
Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh months, to be known 
by the name of Salem Quarterly Meeting, which 
claimed serious consideration, and the Yearly 
Meeting united in granting the request: the 
meeting for Ministers and Elders, to be held on 
the day preceding; all to begin at 11 o'clock. 
A committee of Men and Women Friends was 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting to attend at its 
opening, which was agreed to be on the 20th of 
Fifth month last. In carrying out this conclu- 
sion, most of the committee attended, as did also 
a large number of their own members. Our in- 
formant, who attended as one of the committee, 
says: “They had built a substantial brick 
house for the accommodation of the Quarterly 
Meeting, which, when completed, will perhaps 
be, if not the best, among the best, belonging to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. ‘There are in connec- 
tion with this Quarterly Meeting, Salem and 
Pleasant Plain Monthly Meetings. The meet- 





*This Quarterly Meeting is held in Indiana—the 
writer supposes in Parke county, more than 300 miles 
in a direct line from Salem, lowa—and Salem must be 
more than 500 miles in a direct line across the country 
to the place where the Yearly Meeting is held. The 
easiest, most direct, and cheapest route, for Salem 
Friends to get to Yearly Meeting, I apprehend, would 
be to descend the Mississippi to the Ohio, up that river 
to Cincinnati, then across the country, say 60 miles, to 
Whitewater; a round of some nine or ten hundred 
miles. 
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ings for worship are Salem, Cedar Creek, | foresee, that should the church be by 


Pleasant Plain, Richland, New Garden, East 
Grove, and Spring River. ‘There are, besides, 
two or three other places where Friends have 
settled, who are taking measures to have meet- 
ings established. ‘There was some enumeration 
two years ago, when they numbered about 300 
families. ‘There has been a.large emigration to 
that country since, and it would probably be 
safe now to set them down at four to five 
hundred families, emigrated from almost all 
places where there are any Friends.”’ 

The above statements are made to the 
Editor under an apprehension that they would 
be agreeable to his readers, as all must feel an 
interest in these evidences of the increase and 
prosperity of our Religious Society, in those dis- 
tant regions of the West. 

It is understood that the zeal and energy of 
our friends at Salem, in building so spacious a 
house—which they expect soon to fill—have 
been highly praiseworthy, and it is desirable to 
complete the building. ‘To do this, would in- 
volve them in a considerable debt, which must 
rest heavily upon them. Labour is dear, and 
money very scarce. Z. 





For Friends’ Review. 


MILTON. 


Our great poet’s fame must ever rest upon his 
noble epic, though his Comus and a few of his 
lyrics and sonnets are quite enough to fill the 
measure of another’s reputation. ‘The subjects 
upon which he employed a prose style as chaste 
and nervous as any of which our language 
affords an example, were chiefly controversial, 
and to this probably is to be attribuied the 
failure to appreciate his merit in this department 
of literature. ‘There are, however, many passa- 
ges of exquisite finish occurring in the midst of 
crabbed discussions of polemical or political ques- 
tions. It was impossible for his earnest and im- 
passioned spirit, chafed as it was by the oppres- 
sion and licentiousness which he witnessed 
around him, to treat any topic without occa- 
sional outbursts of eloquence worthy of him 


ss who rode sublime 


Upon the seraph wings of ecstasy.” 





The following passage, which, with others of 
transcendent force and beauty, adorns a discus- 
sion of Prelacy, may properly find a place in 
your columns for other reasons than its elo- 
quence. C, 


“ For me I have determined to lay up as the 
best treasure and solace of a good old age, if God 
vouchsafe it me, the honest liberty of free speech 
from my youth, where I shall think it available 
in so dear a concernment as the church’s good. 
For if I be, either by disposition, or what other 
cause, too inquisitive, or suspicious of myself and 
mine own doings, who can help it? But this I 
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. \ Ought unde 
heavy oppression, and God have given me ),). 


the while to reason against that man that «} 
be the author of so foul a deed ; or shoyj, 
by blessing from above, on the industry ., 

courage of faithful men, change this her distr 
ed estate into better days, without the oa 
furtherance or contribution of those few talents 
which God at that present had lent me: | at 
see what stories I should hear within myselg. | 
my life after, of discourage and reproach 
‘Fimorous and ungrateful ! the church of God is 
now again at the foot of her insulting enemies 

and thou bewailest; what matters it for thee, o, 
thy bewailing? When time was, thou coulis 
not find a syllable of all that thou hast read o- 
studied to utter in her behalf. Yet ease ana 
leisure was given thee for thy retired thoughts. 
out of the sweat of other men. Thou hast the 
diligence, the parts, the language of a man, if 
vain subject were to be adorned or beautified: 
but when the cause of God and his chureh was 
to be pleaded, for which purpose that tongue was 
given thee which thou hast, God listened if he 
could hear thy voice among his zealous servanis ; 
but thou wert dumb as a beast. From hence- 
forth be what thine own brutish silence hth 
made thee.—Or else I should have heard on the 
other ear ;—slothful and ever to be set light by, 
the church hath now overcome her late distresses, 
after the unwearied labours of many, her true 
servants, that stood up in her defence ; thou also 
would take upon thee to share amongst them of 
their joy: but wherefore thou? Where canst 
thou shew any word or deed of thine which 
might have hastened her peace? Whatever 
thou dost now talk, or write, or look, is the alms 
of other men’s prudence and zeal. Dare not 
now to say or do anything better than thy former 
sloth and infancy: or if thou darest, thou dost 
impudently to make a thrifty purchase of bold- 
ness to thyself out of the painful merits of other 
men; what before was thy sin is now thy duty, 
to be abject and worthless. ‘These, and suc! 
like lessons as these, I know would have been 
my matin’s duly, and my even-song. But now, 
by this little diligence, mark what a privilege! 
have gained with good men and saints, to cial 
my right of lamenting the tribulations of the 
church, if she should suffer, when others“ 
have ventured nothing for her sake, have not ‘ve 
honour to be admitted mourners. But if she 
lift up her drooping head and prosper, amons 
those that have something more than wished he: 
welfare, I have my charter and freehold o! ™ 
joicing to me and my heirs.” 


‘OUK 
she 


‘ 
ay 





CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


The rattlesnake finds a superior foe in 7 
deer and the black snake. Whenever a duc 


discovers a rattlesnake in a situation sy 
0 


invites attack, he loses no time in preparing! 
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sie. He makes up to within ten or twelve 
Se the snake—then leaps forward and aims 
ever the body of the snake with his sharp 
vineated hoofs. ‘The first onset is most com- 
y successful ; but if otherwise, the buck re- 
is the trial until he cuts the snake in twain. 
Pe rapidity and fatality of his skilful manceuvre 
ave but a slight chance for its victim either to 
scape or to inject his poison into his more alert 
gagonist. ‘The black snake is also more than 
ys equal competitor against the rattlesnake. 
¢y-hisits celerity of motion, not only in running, 
wut in entwining itself round its victim, that the 
aitlesnake has no way of escaping from its fatal 
eayrace. When the black and rattlesnake are 
yout to meet for battle, the former darts forward 
ythe height of his speed, and strikes at the 
yek of the latter with unerring certainty, leav- 
ig a foot or two of the upper part of his own 
body at liberty. In an instant he encircles him 
within five or six folds; he then stops and looks 
ie strangled and gasping foe in the face, to 
weertain the effect produced upon his corseted 
iody. If he shows signs of life, the coils are 
nultiplied and the screws tightened—the opera- 
jr all the while narrowly watching the counte- 
nance of the helpless victim. ‘Thus the two re- 
main thirty or forty minutes—the executioner 
then slackens one coil, noticing at the same time 
whether any signs of life appear; if so, the coil 
is resumed, and retained until the incarcerated 
wretch is completely dead. ‘The moccasin snake 
is destroyed in the same way. 














































From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


. HISTORY OF A SOD. 

: ‘Always examine what other men reject as worthless.’ 
; We may perhaps be thought jesting when we 
, virm that the history of a sod of grass is one of 
’ great interest; and we are content to refer to 


what follows for our justification, as we state 
our serious conviction, that the reflections to 
) which a little clump of green turf gives rise, are 
| replete with instruction of no mean order. ‘The 
| sod before us, and the pen in hand, we must 
proceed methodically to our investigation—in ves- 
tate it historically, botanically, and chemically. 
Observing this order, we may first inquire how 
he sod took origin. If we examine its struc- 
lure, we shall find that it is a thick and consistent 
mass of roots, which, by their countless entan- 
glements, have enclosed a quantity of the soil 
beneath in such a manner that it is scarcely to 
be separated from them. This structure enables 
us to remove the sod wholly from the surface of 
ihe place upon which it is found. How, then, 
was the foundation, so to speak, of this mass of 
vegetable fibres and mould laid? If our sod was 
cut from the stony bosom of a rock, the answer 
es far back im ages gone by. A tiny lichen 
began the work there ; and after serving its pur- 
pose In coating the naked and desolate surface 
with a thin layer of vegetable mould, it was at 
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length vanquished by a stronger than itself in the 
form of a waving, clustering moss. The winds 
and tempests of years tried the courage of the 
moss, and many times threatened its utter de- 
struction; but it still held firm. ‘The lichen 
which preceded it had roughened the hard sur- 
face, and the clasping fibres of the moss laid hold 
of the smallest inequalities. ‘The rain descended, 
and the winds blew ; but neither conquered; for 
the moss flourished, and had a thriving family, 


which being rapidly joined by vagrant relations 


and friends, the rock began to look green. ‘This 


was the first robe. By and by the birds of a 


distant region found rest on the rock, and left 
behind them the undigested grains of herbs 


plucked and devoured many miles away. Of 

these, some lived, some remained dead. Of the 

living ones, eventually only a few survived, for 

some were too delicately appetised to exist on 

the thin face of their new cradle, and became 

rapidly choked by those sturdy rustics who 

were content with a draught of rain (containing 

a fraction of ammonia,) and with such a minute 

amount of alkalies as was left by the mossgs and 

lichens in their decaying remains, A wiry vege- 

tation was now busy in constructing the founda- 

tion of the future sod. Little rootlets, tough as 

cords, and pushing themselves in every direc- 
tion, bound together the loose and incoherent 
mass of decaying tissues, sand, and degraded 
soil, which the previous occupants had left be- 
hind them. The rock itself suffers change. 
Water and carbonic acid attack it, and it slowly 
crumbles. The plants now formed help the 
work; they appropriate its ingredients; the 
depth of soil increases. It has also become 
richer; consequently a better class of plants can 
live thereon. Now the hardy-constitutioned 
wiry grass either dies of too much “»od, or is 
choked in retribution by the descendants of 
those which it formerly killed. ‘The soft green 
blades of fragrant grasses come up, and paint the 
once gray and dreary landscape in the most re- 
freshing colours. Year succeeds to year; the 
winter kills some; the spring awakens others ; 
and the summer ripens the seeds of a multitude 
of grasses which the autumn shakes to the 
earth, and by its heavy rains, causes to take root 
in the soil. Layer after layer of roots overtops 
the last. All traces of the early mosses are lost 
in the brown humus at the bottom, so that one 
could scarcely form even a conjecture as to how 
the work began. 

But possibly our sod has been taken from a 
rich meadow, lying along the sides of a deep 
inland-penetrating stream, thick, rank, and luxu- 
rious, with crowding blades and towering stems. 
This green meadow was once a quiet lake, or 
perhaps a part of a more tumultuous sea. From 
those ‘heaven-kissing hills’ which form the 
rough, uneven outline of the horizon, and from 
which the stream takes origin, centuries have 


washed down tons upon tons of alluvial soil. 
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The waters of the lake grew shallow, aquatic 
plants fringed its edges, and assisted the pro- 
cess. The waters sank, the land rose. No 
sooner did it appear above the surface, than, as if 
with wings, the seeds of numberless grasses and 
other plants, flew thither, and rapidly colonised 
the spot. But though the surface looked quickly 
green, much time must elapse before the due 
thickness of a sod is formed. Many a contest 
also will take place between sturdy docks, and 
noisome weeds, and the sweet-leafed grass, before 
the latter gains the entire supremacy; and in 
fact this it never absolutely succeeds in effecting 
without aid from man. In a few years this 
work, too, is completed, and the surface over 
which in bygone times the ripple rolled, or the 
billow heaved, now rejoices ina waving garment 
of the freshest green. 

So far for the pure history of the sod; now 
for its botany. ‘Those who have never taken 
the pains to examine the herbage of a sod, will 
be disposed to believe all grass to be pretty 
much the same, if indeed a difference be admitted 
atall. We believe very few are really aware of 
the ntmber and beauty of the species which may 
be, and ofien are, contained within an area to 
which a hat would form an ample tent. Mr. 
Curtis, well known for his various works on 
natural history and botany, tried a curious ex- 
periment with the assistance of a friend. Sods 
of grass six inches only in diameter were cut 
from nine different places in Hampshire and 
Sussex, and were selected indiscriminately from 
the spots whence they were removed. They 
were then planted in Mr, Curtis’s garden, where 
they thrived luxuriantly. On being examined, 
the following interesting discovery was made: 
One piece of sod from Selborne Common, siz 
inches in diameter, contained fourteen different 
species of grass; and, singular enough, a similar 
sod from Ringmer Down contained an equal 
number. Others bore respectively nine, seven, 
six, and five species—none contained fewer 
than three. Who has not inhaled with pleasure 
the sweet perfume of new hay? This perfume 
is due to the presence of the Anthoxanthum 
odoralum (sweet-scented vernal grass.) Even 
the green leaves of this graceful grass readily 
impart this perfume to the fingers by which they 
are bruised. Another species, somewhat like it 
in appearance, is the fox-tail grass ; but it: is 
more coarse in foilage, and is destitute of the fra- 
grant odour of the former. Another, and a more 
elegant species, is the well-known, almost ubiquit- 
ous, Poa pratensis, which springs up alike on 
our old walls and on the fostering bosom of our 
fertile pastures. Every one must have admired 
the beautifully fine hair-like grass which clothes 
the surface of our dry heaths, downs, and sheep- 
walks—a grass upon whose velvet-like surface 
the foot is seldom weary of resting. ‘This grass 
is called the Agrostis capillaris, in evident allu- 
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stituted so as to endure heat and droug! 
nishes a valuable food to the mountaiy.( 
that would otherwise be altogether de 
such seasons, or could feed only in the she, 
valleys of these regions. Another grass eet 
adapted for -a peculiar situation, ang .\, 
certain to be found in our lump of sod, if 

taken from the hard bosom of a northery - 
stone rock, is called the blue dog’s-taij aaa 
and for such situations as it is found in, jt» y, 
adapted, from its at all times affording shee , 
tolerably fair pasture. Beside these, ther, ‘a 
probably in our sod the curidus, inconstant, yer 
common grass called rye-grass, or Loliym »). 
renne, of the most vigorous growth, and jy ma 
meadows greedily consumed by catile, \j, 
Curtis says that this grass appears to vary ,, 
infinitum even in its wild state: he had seep ; 
variety of it with double flowers, and one yi 
awns, both of which are very uncommon, In 
some pastures, such as are not very moist, 


we 


stalks are sometimes viviparous towards autuy, 


Milby 


sometimes it produces scarcely any stew, an) 
much foliage; at others, little foliage, and a 
abundance of flowering stems. It is a curioys 
fact, that if we examine this same sod, having 
returned it again to the earth, in the next year, 
or in the year following, we shall in all pro ae 
bility find that an entire change of species bias 
taken place. Some that are now luxuriant wil 
then have degenerated, and some that are now 
weak will then have become entirely removed 
from the army of green blades. Whi is this! 
It is found that if the grasses are kept clos 
shaven to the ground, or are fed down, to us 
the agricultural phrase, this deterioration 
avoided; whereas it is almost sure to follow ii 
the herb is allowed to run to seed. It is a son 
of natural rotation. Changes in the soil very 
probably take place which are favourable to Ue 
other varieties, but detrimental, or less favours 
ble to these ; and the natural consequence \, 
that the healthiest wins the field. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CONNECTION UF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Between the physical sciences and the aris of 
life there subsists a constant mutual interchange 
of good offices, and no considerable progress «1 
be made in the one without of necessity gig 
rise to corresponding steps in the other. Un he 
one hand, every art is in some measure, 
many entirely, dependent on those very pow 
and qualities of the material world w hich it 8 
the object of physical inquiry to investigate an 
explain ; and, accordingly, abundant examp* 
might be cited of cases where the remarks 0! e 
perienced artists, or even ordinary workmen, hare 
led to the discovery of natural qualities, elemen's 
or combinations which have proved of the highest 
importance in physics. ‘Thus (to give #0 


sion to its character; and being admirably con-! stance) a soap-manufacturer remarks that 
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of his ley, when exhausted of the 
which he employs it, produces a corro- 
his copper boiler for which he cannot 
He puts it into the hands of a scien- 
ist for analysis, and the result is the 
jscovery of one of the most singular and im- 
tant chemical elements—iodine. ‘The pro- 
ies of this, being studied, are found to occur 
gost appositely in illustration and support of a 
variety of new, curious and instructive views 
ihen gaining ground in chemistry, and thus ex- 
eeise a marked influence over the whole body 
ofthat science. Curiosity is excited: the origin 
of the new substance is traced to the sea-plants 
fom whose ashes the principal ingredient of 
soap is obtained, and ultimately to the sea-water 
itself. Itis thence hunted through nature, dis- 
covered in salt mines and springs, and pursued 
into all bodies which have a marine origin; 
among the rest, into sponge. A medical prac- 
‘itioner then calls to mind a reputed remedy for 
the cure of one of the most grievous and un- 
sightly disorders to which the human species is 
subject—the goitre—which infests the inhabi- 
tants of mountainous districts to an extent that, 
in this favoured land, we have happily no expe- 
rience of, and which was said to have been 
originally cured by the ashes of burnt sponge. 
Led by this indication, he tries the effect of 
iodine on thatcomplaint, and the result establishes 
the extraordinary fact that this singular sub- 
stance, taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost 
promptitude and energy on goifre, dissipating 
the largest and most inveterate in a short time, 
aud acting (of course, like all medicines, even 
the most approved, with occasional failures,) as 
a specific, or natural antagonist, against that 
odious deformity. Itis thus that any accession 
to our knowledge of nature is sure, sooner or 
later, to make itself felt in some practical applica- 
tion, and that a benefit conferred on science by 
the casual observation or shrewd remark of even 
an unscientific or illiterate person infallibly re- 
pays itself with interest, though often in a way 
that could never have been at first contemplated. 
In needle manufactories, the workmen who 
point the needles are constantly exposed to ex- 
cessively minute particles of steel, which fly 
from the grindstones, and mix, though impercep- 
tible to the eye as the finest dust in the air, and 
areinhaled with their breath. ‘The effect, though 
imperceptible on a short exposure, yet, being 
constantly repeated from day to day, produces a 
constitutional irritation dependent on the tonic 
properties of the steel, which is sure to termi- 
hate in pulmonary consumption; insomuch, 
that persons employed in this kind of work used 
scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years. 
In vain was it attempted to purify the air before 
us entry into the lungs. by gauzes of linen 
guards ; the dust was too fine and penetrating to 
be obstructed by such coarse expedients, till some 
'ngenious person bethought him of that wonder- 
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ful power which every child who searches for 
its mother’s needle with a magnet, or admires 
the motions and arrangement of a few steel 
filings on a sheet of paper held above it, sees in 
exercise. Masks of magnetized steel wire are 
now constructed and adapted to the faces of the 
workmen. By these the air is not merely 
strained, but searched in its passage through 
them, and each obnoxious atom arrested and re- 
moved.—Herschel. 





ANTHONY PEARSON TO GEORGE FOX. 
30th of 5th month [7th mo.) 1654. 


Most Dearty Betoveo,—The last night but 
one, I came to my dwelling at [name not clear. | 
I left Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, 
John Camm and Richard Hubberthorne in Lon- 
don, the second day of last week. At I.ondon, 
we found very many who have a true principle 
of honesty in them; but they are for the most 
part so high flown in wisdom and notions, that 
it is hard to reach them: nothing can enter till 
their wisdom be confounded; and if they be 
judged, then presently they rage, and their wrath 
is stirred up, and so the simplicity is trampled 
upon. Much wisdom is to be used amongst 
them, until the truth be clearly understood ; and 
then to speak to that in their consciences, to the 
raising up of the witness, to let them see them- 
selves; and then to pass judgment upon them, 
and so to keep them under from disputing and 
questioning. ‘This we found the most profitable 
ministry ; and few words must be used: for they 
have [held] the Truth in notions; and all ery 
out, “ What do these men say, more than others 
have said:” but to bring them to silence con- 
founds their wisdom. 

Oh! that none might come to London, but 
those who are raised up into the life of Truth, 
who dwell in the living power of God, whose 
words may have authority: for there are so 
many mighty in wisdom to oppose and gainsay, 
that weak ones will suffer the Truth to be 
trampled on; and there are so many rude savage 
apprentices and young people and Ranters, that 
nothing but the power of the Lord can chain 
them. Dear heart, let none go to London, but 
in the clear and pure movings of the Spirit of 
Life; that the blessing may rest upon them. 
And great is the harvest like to be in that city ; 
hundreds are convinced, and thousands wait to 
see the issue, who have persuasions that it is 
the Truth. Very many societies we have visited, 
and are now able to stand: many honest hearts 
are among the Waiters, and some that are joined 
to the Ranters are pretty people. The living 

power of God was made manifest to the con- 
founding of all, and we were carried above our- 
selves, to the astonishment both of ourselves and 
others: we were made to speak tremblingly 
amongst them in dread and much fear. 

When I can hear where thou art, | must come 
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to thee. Dear heart, pray for me and all with 
me, that we may be kept in the fear of the Lord, 
to the praise of his great name. 

The bearer hastens me, and I can now write 
no more, only my wife’s and family’s love to all 
Friends. ANTHONY PEARSON. 


[From a copy. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1848. 





By the notices of the late Yearly Meeting of 
London which have been received from several 
quarters, of which a part was published in our Jast 
number, we have reason to believe that the subject 
of slavery and the slave-trade is engaging the in- 
creased attention of our brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The propriety of abstaining, as 
far as practicable, from the use of those articles 
which are produced by the labour of slaves, is evi- 
dently forcing itself on the minds of Friends there, 
According to one account, the proposal to petition 
Parliament in favour of excluding the slave-grown 
sugars of Cuba and Brazil, was opposed by a num- 
ber of Friends on the ground, that from their al- 
most universal implication in the products of 
slavery, their own hands could not be said to be 
clean; hence their appearing before Parliament, 
would, under these circumstances, be only ex- 


posing their own inconsistency.* The Society of | 


Friends, both in Europe and America, have un- 
questionably bestowed a great amount of labour 
upon this interesting subject ; yet we must acknow- 
ledge that much yet remains to be done. And in 
this, as in all other cases, it would be well to re- 
member, that it is he that hath clean hands that 
shall be stronger and stronger. 

There is one point on which probably Friends as 
well as others might take a lesson to advantage 
from the other side of the water. The degradation 
of slavery has subjected the coleured race to a pre- 
judice which greatly obstructs their rising in civil 
society: and from this prejudice it is difficult for 
their best friends to keep entirely clear. Ata late 
Anti-Slavery Meeting in London, the assembly was 
ably addressed by a black Episcopalian minister of 
New York, who in the course of his observations 
remarked, that upon landing in England he was 
received with a hospitality and kindness that as- 
tonished him. The change was so great from a 
country where colour of skin is shunned as a plague 
spot, to one where persons of all colours are 
treated without distinction, as men and citizens, 
that he hardly knew whether it was fiction or 
reality. 





* British Friend of 5th month, 1848. 
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When our paper of last week was Prepared ¢ 
the press, some notices of the Yearly Mee 
s * ing of 
London were overlooked, which we jnse 


“i rt below 
from the British Friend. ; 

“Seventh day, 5th mo. 27.—The Meeting haa 
tention directed to the circumstances connoo : 
with the situation of Friends, of the different Yeu... 
Meetings on the American ‘Continent. Both bo 
the Friend who introduced the subject, and 3 
others, allusion was made to the secessions wh. 
of late years, have unhappily taken place amop, 
our American brethren; first, that of the Hicker. 
then that of a more recent period, viz., the Any. 
Slavery Friends, in Indiana ; and lastly, that wh ck 
occurred two years ago in New England. The 
evils, both of a religious and social] character 
which had sprung from these painful interruptions 
to the unity and harmony of the body, were ad. 
verted to in very impressive and affecting terns 
and the Meeting was desired to dwell under the 
feeling which such an aspect of things was caley. 
lated to produce, in order that it might be favoured 
with a sense and judgment, whether there was not 
called for at its hands, the issuing of a general 
epistle in Gospel love, to those of our brethren in 
America who are in correspondence with this 
Yearly Meeting; setting forth our sense of the 
value of true Christian unity, and declaring our 
continued adherence to those principles and doc- 
trines of the Gospel, which first brought this So- 
ciety together asa church, and had bound us to. 
gether up to the present day. 

The originator of the proposed address did not 
feel anxious, as to whether Friends should see 
their way at the present time to its issue ; but had 
rather a view to the propriety of the matter being 
simply considered, and in the event of a committee 
being appointed, that they should be left at liberty 
to report, either to this, or to the next Yearly 
Meeting.” 


sat. 


= 


A committee was appointed, consisting of nine 
or ten Friends, to consider of and prepare the 
epistle, and bring in the same to the present or a 
future Yearly Meeting. 


“ The Committee appvinted to prepare an Epistle 
to the American Yearly Meetings, reported, that 
after several conferences on the subject, they had 
come to the conclusion not to produce such an 
Epistle before the occurrence of another Yearly 
Meeting. They submitted, however, the following 
Minute for the adoption of the meeting :—‘In the 
course of our deliberations, we have been imtro- 
duced into a deep religious concern for the pre- 
servation of our Society every where, as a united 
body ; upholding our ancient standard of faith and 
practice, in all its fulness, spirituality, and sim- 
plicity, and we desire to dwell under the weight o! 
this concern.’ 

This Minute being acceptable, it was directed to 
be introduced into all the American Epistles.” 





The Governor of Pennsylvania having been in- 
duced by the prospect of approaching death to 
adopt the unusual resolution to resign his office, 
we insert in our present number the letter by 
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ghich that resolution was carried into effect. The 
yetter and its attendant circumstances appear par- 


sicularly impressive. 


Mararep,—At Friends’ Meeting, at Short Creek, 
oo Fifth day, the 27th uf 4th mo., 1848, Cyrus 
MexDENHALL, of Lake Superior, to ANNa T., daugh- 
wrof D. and R. T. Updegraff, of Mount Pleasant, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio. 

_—, At Friends’ Meeting, South Fork, Chatham 
(o,, N. C., on Fifth day, the 30th of 3d mouth last, 
Tuomas Cox, of Holly Spring, Randolph Co., to 
xaxcy Pace, of the former place. 

' _—, At Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N. J., on 
fifth day, the 6th inst., Dinuwyn Smiru to Exiza- 
ser M., daughter of the late William H. Morris. 





Diep —At the residence of her parents, on Third 
day morning, the 9th of 5th mo., in the 24th year 
of herage, Repecca A. Carre t, wife of J. D. Cat- 
tell, of Salem, Colurnbiana Co., Ohio, and daughter 
of David and Rebecca T. Updegraff, of Mount 
Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 

Possessing a vigorous and well cultivated mind, 
characterized by a noble generosity and truthful- 
ness, united to great natural vivacity and warmth 
of affection, she was endeared to a oak circle of 
friends who deeply mourn her loss. 

During a long and painful illness she expressed 
the most perfect resignation to the Divine will, fre- 
quently saying, “‘The Lord’s will be done, I wish 
tohave no will of my own, [ am willing to die or 
to live.” A few days previous to her death, seeing 
her friends weeping around her, raising her voice 
inaclear, sweet, though tremulous tone, she said, 
“If | die, [ don’t want you to weep for me; I shall 
make a glorious exchange for this bed of suffering; 
| shall go to that city whose gates are pearl, whose 
inhabitants are angels, whose King is Jesus; I shall 
obtain a crown of glory through the infinite mercy 
ofmy Saviour. O nothing that I have done—all is 
iafinte mercy. All our own righteousness is filthy 
rags—we have nothing to trust to but the infinite 
mercy of Jesus.” The day before her departure, 
bidding each member of the family farewell, she 
gave to all her dying blessing, saying, “don’t weep 
lorme, but prepare to meet me in Heaven. 0, if 
this little cirele should be broken, if we should not 
all meet in Heaven”—here her voice failed from 
emotion; reviving, she said, “O this Uittle, little 
earta, how insignificant! We mistake our passage 
for our port, and think of this world as our home, 
stead of our pathway to bliss.” At one time, 

gazing upward with an expression of intense ear- 
uestaess and joy, she said, “O the harp—the 
crown—-the throne of Jesus ;” and again, “ Heaven 
is a glorions place—death has no sting, and the 
grave not one terror. All my trust is in the Sa- 
viour. Now | prove the truth of those blessed words, 
‘God is Love ;? my frail bark totters on the wave, 
but oh the glorious haven beyond!” The last 
words she was heard to utter were, “ Blessed Sa- 
‘oar, open the gates of pearl.’’ * 





_,. The following is a portion of an obituary notice of 
-i8 young woman, which appeared in the National 
Era of the 15th ult. «From the early age of twelve 
years, at much sacrifice, she refused to partake of the 
“cures of oppression; and, among her last requests, 
desired that no article contaminated with the touch of 
slavery, might be used for her interment.” 
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ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


The adjourned General Meeting for this semi- 
nary was held on the 23d of 5th month, the day 
previous to the commencement of London 
Yearly Meeting, and was well attended. 


“The current expenditure of the past year has 
been unusually large, and has exceeded the in- 
come by £1262 14s. 2d. In explanation of this 
circumstance, it was stated, that more than half 
the excess had arisen from the unusually high 
price of provisions in 1847, and from the ex- 
penses belonging to the general vacation. ‘The 
remaining portion must be regarded as a perma- 
nent increase of the expenditure of the Institution, 
and a corresponding addition to the income, say 
of not less than £600 per annum, will be required. 
The cause of the additional expenditure, is to be 
found in the increased number of teachers, and 
in the higher salaries which they receive. In 
order to raise the income of the Institution to a 
level with its present expenses, the Committees 
brought forward an important proposition in 
regard to the rate of payment by the scholars. 
Instead of the uniform rate of £10, they propose 
a scale of three different rates, namely £10, £15 
and £20, but it is not intended, as the Meeting 
was informed, that the standing of the children 
in the school shall be in any degree affected by 
such an arrangement. It was urged that many 
children are educated at Ackworth, whose pa- 
rents are able to pay the entire cost of their 
board and instruction; that it is more just that 
this payment should be made as a debt due from 
them to the school, than in the shape of a sub- 
scription through the Monthly Meeting ; that the 
children of indigent parents have the first claim 
on the voluntary contributions of Friends, and 
on the property of the Institution; and that the 
proposed distinction of terms is suited to the 
various circumstances of the Friends who send 
their children to Ackworth. Much discussion 
ensued upon the proposition, but the explanations 
which we have glanced at, appeared to remove 
the apprehensions of Friends as to the practical 
working of the plan, and it was agreed to re- 
commend the adoption of it to the Yearly 
Meeting. 

In the Yearly Meeting on Second day, 
“the report of the General Meeting for Ack- 
worth School produced a very considerable dis- 
cussion on the proposed alteration in the terms. 
It was however agreed that the Committee 
should make a fair trial of the graduated scale. 
The chief impediment to the adoption of the 
proposition, appeared to lie in the supposed in- 
crease which it would occasion in the class of 
children, whose parents are able to pay the high- 
est rate, and the consequent diminution of the 
poorest class, fur whom it was agreed the Insti- 
tution had always been primarily designed. No 
fears, however, of such a result, seem to be en- 
tertained by those who have examined the ques- 
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tion; and as to the special object of Ackworth 
School, this was stated to be, in the words of its 
original title, to educate the children of Friends 
not in affluent circumstances; and it was added, 
that the records of the Institution show this in- 
tention of embracing, namely, a larger class than 
that of the very poor, to have been always kept 
in view. Subscriptions have been and are re- 
commended to be paid by those who can afford 
it, to assist in making up the loss which the In- 
stitution sustains in educating their children at 
so trifling a cost; and about £150 annually have 
been received in this way. ‘To demonstrate the 
propriety of the proposed alteration, it was 
stated, that about 70 children, out of the 300, are 
sent to Ackworth, either at the expense of a 
Monthly Meeting, or from the proceeds of chari- 
table funds; that probably with regard to about 
70 more, the present admission charge of £10 is 
as great as they are in a condition to defray ; 
and that the increased rates for the remainder 
would be cheerfully met by the parents, as a debt 
due from them to the Institution. The invested 
property of Ackworth School, and the annual 
subscriptions, would thus be turned to the ac- 
count of their proper object only, the education 
of children unable to pay the whole cost. The 
report of the Committee alluded to another 
means of increasing the income, viz., by raising 
the bill of admission to £12. Some Friends 
seemed to prefer this mode, but it was finally 
abandoned, unless the former should prove un- 
successful, in which case it was supposed such 
a step might be inevitable.”—London Friend. 


to be a galvanic communication between y,, 
clock and the Royal Observatory at Greeny rm 
The striking detent is to have such parts, 4. 
whenever need shall arise, one of the two; 
lowing plans may be adopted, either tha: », 
warning movement may make contact, for a bat 
tery, or that the striking movement may prods 
a magneto-electric current, Apparatus 18 to he 
provided which will enable the attendant to «his 
the connection, by means of the clock actin. 
successively to different wires of different hours 
in ease it shall hereafter be thought desirable ;, 
convey the indications of the clock to several 
different places. Should this plan be carrie 
out, a signal may be conveyed to Greenwirh 
with every stroke of the hammer, and thus jp. 
sure an accuracy never before attempted. Ther 
are three candidates for the honour of making 
this National Clock: Mr. Vulliamy, who states 
his grandfather to have been clock maker t 
George II.; Mr. Dent, the maker of the Royal 
Exchange Clock ; and Mr. Whitehurst of Deriy, 
Two estimates have been sent in, one of £1600, 
the other £3373, but owing to some difference 
in opinion, and the withdrawal of one or two of 
the names, the maker does not appear to have 
been decided on. Mr. Dent has already made 
the best clock in England; it is so true that a 
person standing in the street may take correct 
time from the face; the first stroke of each hour 
is correct to a second. ‘The explanations to tly 
plans drawn up by the competitors contain re- 
marks, among other matters, as to the relative 
merits of cable-laid catgut, or wire rope for lines 
to the new clock. Wire rope is used for the 
Exchange clock; and, according to the manv- 
facturer, a wire rope half an inch in diameter 
will bear eighteen hundred weight without 
breaking. The four sets of hands with the 
motion wheels, it has been calculated, will 
weigh twelve hundred weight; the head of the 
hammer two hundred pounds ; the weights from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds. 
One of the candidates proposes to jewel the 
escapement pallet with sapphires, as preferable 
to stones generally made use of. The hands 
are to keep going while the clock is wound up, 
but the motion of the minute hand is not to be 
constant; it will move once or twice every 
twenty seconds, when it will go over a space 0! 
nearly four inches. ; 
In many of the clocks on the continent o! 
Europe, the whole of the works are highly 
polished—a luxury which it has been sugges'ee 
had better be done away in this instance, as | 
creates trouble from the rusting of the whee's, 
without adding in the least to the value and ac- 
curacy of the mechanism. Mr. Airy the Astro 
nomer Royal, has drawn up the specifications 
for it, and the whole is to be under his directions. 
He recommends the utmost facilities to visio™ 
and says that this clock shall be one of whic! 
the nation may feel proud, and in which th 













































WONDERFUL NATIONAL CLOCK. 


A great clock is proposed by a Committee of 
the House of Commons to occupy the tower of 
the new English House of Parliament. It will 
be when completed the most powerful clock of 
the kind in the world. According to the speci- 
fication, it is to strike the hours on a bell of from 
eight to ten tons, and, if practicable, chime the 
quarters upon eight bells, and show the time 
upon four dials about thirty feet in diameter. 
With but one exception the above dimensions 
surpass any other clock-face in Europe. ‘The 
dial of St. Paul’s is as yet the largest in England 
with a minute hand—it is eighteen feet in diame- 
ter. Most clocks with large bells have to be 
wound up every day—but this one is an eight 
day clock, and every resource of modern art 
will be made use of to render it a perfect stand- 
ard. ‘The frame is to be of cast iron, wheels of 
hard bell metal, with steel spindles, working in 
bell metal bearings, and to be so arranged that 
any one may be taken out to be cleaned without 
disturbing the others. Accuracy of movement is 
to be insured by a dead-beat escapement, com- 
pensating pendulum and going fusee.—The first 
blow of the hammer when striking the hour to 
be within a second of the true time. There is 
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maker ought to feel that his credit is deeply con- 
verned. He also proposes that the access to it 
chould be made good, and ornamented, and that 
jeility should be given to the inspection of the 
clock by mechanics and foreigners. ‘The Shan- 
jon clock in Limerick, Ireland, just completed, 
¢ the largest at present in the world. It is 
wound up on the principle of the capstan of a 
ship, and its striking can be heard within a 
radius of five miles.—Sctentific American. 





YEARLY VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN 
FRANCE. 


We extract the annexed interesting tabular 
statements from a communication made to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris (27th of March, 
1848) by M. A. Moreau de Jonnés, who has 
been engaged for the last fifteen years in studying 
the subject of the wealth of France. 


General Table of the Mean Yearly Value of the 
Agricultural Products of France. (1840.) 


francs. 
Gross annual revenue from cultures, 5,092,116,000 
« . ‘¢ pastures, 646,794,905 
« - forests, 


nurseries, &c., 283,258,325 








Total revenue from vegetable prod.. 6,022,169,230 








Gross“ “ domestic animals, 767,251,000 
i “« animals slaughtered, 698,484,000 
“ e “ bees’ wax and honey, 15,000,000 | 

Total “ animal products, 1,480,735,000 








Total agricultural products, 7,502,904,230 
or $1,500.580,890 


Journal of the Franklin Institute. 





PEAK OF POPOCATAPETL. 


A party of American officers, together with 
an Englishman who is a Professor in a College 
at Mexico, have ascended the peak of Popo- 
eatapetl. A description of the ascent is pub- 
lished in the Charleston Mercury, in a letter 
from one of the party, who signs himself State- 
burg. The original party, on leaving the eapital, 
consisted of about twenty-five officers, with an 
escort of about seventy dragoons, and several 
citizens, both American and foreign. ‘This was 
on the 3d of April. On the 6th they reached 
the village of Asumba, at the western base of the 
mountain. On the morning of the 7th, having 
procured guides, they commenced the ascent. 
That night they spent at a herdsman’s hut, 
only occasionally inhabited, near the limit of 
Vegetation. 

We arrived at the hut (says the narrative) at 
an early hour in the afternoon, but in the evening 
a dark cloud gathered over the valley of Mexico, 
how far below us, and distant thunder announced 
the approach of a storm. We watched the 


heavy masses of vapour piling themselves about 


the base of the mountain, and rolling up its steep 
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sides, until they broke upon us with driving 
sleet and snow, and sent us shivering with cold 
to our tents. All night the fierce wind, rumbling 
with dismal sounds along the ravines, and 
whistling through the torn branches of the pines 
around us, continued to drive the snow upon us. 
At one time we were startled by an explosion 
like the sharp report of a long eighteen, and 
next morning we found a pine, within thirty 
paces of the place where we had been lying, 
shattered by the bolt. At daylight it ceased 
snowing, but the wind continued, and whirled 
the dense clouds about us, so that we could dis- 
tinguish no landmarks, and our guides said that 
it would be pure folly to attempt moving. Our 
impatience would lisien to no reason, and at 
length, yielding to our importunities and to the 
possibility of the weather’s growing better after 
sunrise, they consented to Jead us on. Leaving 
our escort and attendants, except a few who 
wished to accompany us, we quitted our camp 
at six o’clock, and a brisk walk of an hour 
brought us to the limit of vegetation. ‘The 
weather had not grown more favourable, and our 
guides declined going any further. 

After toiling through about two miles, and 
gaining an elevation of about fifteen hundred feet 
above the limit of vegetation, the cold became 
severely biting, and a fine sleet beating upon our 
faces annoyed us excessively. Some of our 
companions and attendants began to drop back 
and return; but others, more obstinate, pushed 
on. At about five hundred feet greater height 
the thermometer stood at 23° Fahrenheit, and 
the weather continued to be as bad as ever. The 
frozen mist formed icicles on our hair, beards 
and eyelashes, and the wind seemed to pierce 
us through and through. We had now, out of 
about thirty who had set out in the morning, 
only seven left. ‘The wind had taken Lieut. 
Stone’s hat from him, and sent it at railroad 
speed across the field of snow; and, continuing 
on bareheaded, he soon became complete'y 
chilled. Whilst we were stopping under the 
shelter of a cliff to rest ourselves, he stretched 
himself upon the snow and fell asleep. Fearing 
that he was more nearly frozen than he was 
willing to admit, we insisted on his getting up 
and returning immediately, and Capt. Sibley, 
2d Dragoons, returned with him, ‘This left but 
five of us—four officers and a soldier. It may 
appear extravagant to speak of feeling the cold 
so severely, but it must be remembered that the 
transition from tropical heat to regions of eternal 
snow, and cold twelve degrees below freezing 
point, was sudden, and that many had not made 
sufficient preparations to encounter it. The 
remaining five ascended about five hundred feet 
higher, and then, completely baffled by project- 
ing cliffs, and unable to discern any landmarks, 
we reluctantly gave up and turned to retrace our 
steps. The landmark which had served others 
as a guide was a very prominent conical rock, 
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towards Cuernavaca; some six or eight orhs 


returned to Mexico; and seven officers and y, 
Baggally remained at Ameika, determines ,, 
seeing the crater of Popocatapetl. The offre 
who composed this last party were Capt, Bom. 
ford, Capt. Fowler, Lieut. Newton, Lieut. Sion. 
Lieuts. Kirkham and Buckner, and myself,” 
We remained until the morning of the 19» 
in Ameika, and, being almost entirely reco. 
vered, we set out once again for the mountain, 





shooting up from the mountain side seventy or 
eighty feet high, and is situated about one thou- 
sand feet below the crater; it is called the Pico 
del Frayle. ‘Those who have previously made 
the ascent, describe, by the assistance of this 
rock, the only practicable route so accurately, 
that no one could fail in following their steps. 

We felt confident at the time we turned back 
that we could not be very far from Frayle ; 
some thought that we had got above it; but we 
could not be positive as to our position at that 
time. When we had descended about half way 
to the pines, the sun suddenly came out; and, 
on looking back, we felt increased disappoint- 
ment at discovering that we had been near the 
base of this peak, and we instantly resolved to 
urge a second attempt next day. The sun was 
now shining brightly above, but below us rolled 
a tumultuous sea of clouds, sometimes com- 
pletely engulfing the lower world, and leaving 
us, like wrecked mariners, upon a desolate 
island—sometimes disclosing fleeting views of 
landscapes lighted by a momentary ray. We 
remained catching the succession of beautiful 
contrasts presented to us by this strange sight, 
until the recollection of the long and tiresome 
walk to camp forced us away. On arriving at 
the camp, we found that some of the party had 
already given up all hope of success, and gone 
down to the village of Asumba, and by far the 
larger part of those remaining were for abandon- 
ing the undertaking. A few, however, were 
willing to make a second attempt next day, 
encouraged by the prospect of better weather. 
Before much time had elapsed some faint com- 
plaints began to be made about inflamed eyes. 
To complaints succeeded groans, and finally, 
towards midnight, all who had been up the 
mountain were fairly screaming with torture. 
I was not amongst those who suffered most 
severely, and yet I never felt such tormenting 
pain in all my life before. No one slept a 
moment. Most were unable to sit or lie still at 
all, and were walking about nearly all night. I 
will venture to assert, that in no hospital in 
Mexico was there that night as much keen suf- 
fering as there was in our camp. The next 
morning our guides prepared a wash for us, 
which allayed the pain considerably, and even 
enabled a few of those who were the least in- 
jured to open their eyes slightly, and to see a 
few paces before them. Of course our condition 
utterly forbade anything like the renewing of our 
attempt, and we descended to the town of 
Ameika, nearly all being still so blind as to re- 
quire being led every step of the way. 

On our arrival at the town we were kindly 
treated by the Alcalde, who gave us a solution 
of acetate of lead, which soon reduced the in- 
flammation. ‘The next morning our party split. 
More than half, with Capt. Sibley, of the dra- 
goons, and Capt. Porter, of the Riflemen, went 
off with the mounted portion of the escort 














(To be continued. ) 





RESIGNATION OF GOVERNOR SHUNK. 


Harrispure, July 9, 1848, 
To the People of Pennsylvania: 

It having pleased Divine Providence to dp. 
prive me of the strength necessary to the further 
discharge of the duties of your Chief Magistrate, 
and to lay me on a bed of sickness, from whic) 
I am admonished by my physicians, and my 
own increasing debility, I may in all human 
probability never rise, I have resolved upon 
mature reflection, under a conviction of duty, on 
this day to restore to you the trust with which 
your suffrages have clothed me, in order that 
you may avail yourselves of the provision of the 
Constitution to choose a successor at the next 
General Election. I therefore hereby resign the 
office of Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and direct this, my resignation, 
to be filed in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 

In taking leave of you under circumstances 
so solemn, accept my gratitude for the conii- 
dence you have reposed in me. My prayer 's 
that peace, virtue, intelligence and religion may 
pervade all your borders; that the free institu- 
tions you have inherited from your ancestors 
may remain unimpaired until the latest posterity ; 
that the same kind Providence which has 
already so signally blessed you, may conduct 
you to a still higher state of individual and 
social happiness; and when the world shall 
close upon you, as I feel it is soon about to 
close upon me, that you may enjoy the conso- 
lations of the Christian’s faith, and be gathered, 
without a wanderer lost, into the fold of the 
great Shepherd above. 

' Francis R. Saunt. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE PORTU- 
GUESE COLONIES. 


The following is a decree of the Government 
of Portugal, appointing a committee to prepare & 
plan for the total abolition of slavery in all the 
Portuguese possessions : : 

“Marine Department.—The _ slave-tract 
being already prohibited by law and treaties |" 
all the Portuguese possessions, and it being also 
in accordance with the true spirit of justice 
equity, on which all good policy rests, that : 
end should be put to negro slavery, still tolerate 
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and permitted in these possessions, the public 
weal requiring, however, that so important an 
sieration in the social state of those countries 
chould be made with such prudence and fore- 
thought that fortunes may not be suddenly de- 
sroved, nor the grant of liberty serve as an oc- 
«sion for the slaves. to abuse that benefit, which, 
though entirely conformable to the principles of | 
humanity,cannot but entail a serious sacrifice on 
the State, as well as on the slave-owners—I am 
pleased to appoint a committee of the following | 
members : 

«The Councillors and Honorary Ministers of 
State, Jose de Sousa Pinto de Magalhaes and II- 
defonso Leopoldo Bayard ; the Councillor Anto- 
nio Ramalho de Sa, Judge of the Tribunal of | 
Goa; the Councillor Jose da Costa Carvalho, 
captain in the navy, the merchant of Lisbon, 
Faustino da Gama; the lieutenant in the navy, 
Jose Joaquim de Andrade Pinto; the Bachelor 
Carlos Zeferino Pinto-Coelno de Castro; the 
first of whom shall act as President, and the last 
as Secretary; which committee, taking as a basis 
the principles of equity and justice, and keeping 
in view the laws and practice established in the 
Portuguese possessions, and also the lessons of 
experience offered by those regions where slavery 
has been abolished, and other considerations 
which ought to be attended to, shall propose to 
me the most efficacious and proper practical 
means of carrying into effect the emancipation 
of slaves existing in the Portuguese ultramarine 
territories, and shall prepare the necessary pro- 
jects of law and regulations for carrying out that 
object. 

“The Minister of Marine, &c. 

“Palace of the Necessidades, 14th April, 1848. 

“ Ramnna, 
“ Barao pe Vitta Nova pe Ovrem.” 
National Era. 


METHOD OF TAKING VOTES IN PARIS. 


We take from a recent number of a French 
newspaper (La Vraie Republique, 25th of April, 
1848,) the following ingenious contrivance pro- 
posed for determining the votes in the National 
Assembly. 

The attention of the public has frequently 
been solicited of late to different projects for a 
similar purpose. But we do not remember to 
have seen one upon this principle—and we are 
not sure that itis not among the most simple 
and feasible of them all. 

Each deputy is to have a ball of equal size 
and weight; at each seat are to be placed two 
small tubes, and the occupant of the seat drops 
his ball into one or the other of these, according 
ashe wishes to vote, aye or nay. Under each 
of the corridors which separate the ranges of 
‘eals are placed two larger tubes, extending from 
the extremities of the hall, into one of which 
pen all the tubes destined to carry the affirma- 
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tive, and into the other those destined to carry 
the negative votes. ‘These tubes are established 
with properly calculated slopes, so as to bring 
the balls certainly and rapidly along them, and 
each terminates in a counterbalanced reservoir, 
the adjustment of which allows the appreciation 
of all weights from that of a single ball up to 
that of nine hundred (the number of votes in the 
Assembly.) Each reservoir acts upon a sepa- 
rate index hand, (that for the affirmative votes 
being white, that for the negative black,) which 
move over a semicircular dial sufficiently large 
to be divided into the requisite number of parts 
easily visible from all parts of the hall. The 


| position of the hand will then at once indicate 


the number of votes, aye and nay.—Journal of 
the Franklin Institute. 


DIVERSITY OF GIFTS. 


‘¢ There are diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all.”"—1 Cor. xii. 6. 


Some believers are remarkable for the 
strength of their faith in trials, even unto death ; 
others for liveliness and activity in duty; others 
for wisdom and prudence; others for their zeal 
in defence of the truth; others for spiritual 
knowledge ; others for meekness and patience ; 
others for outward usefulness; and some for an 
inward and spiritual life of communion with 
God. But all these are the various gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spirit, dividing severally to 
every man as he willeth, and are given to profit 
withal, according to the place allotted to each in 
the church, or in the world. My fellow Chris- 
tians, let us hence learn a lesson of forbearance 
to our brethren. It is not right to judge of an- 
other by our own pattern. Art thou a warm 
and active Christian? Condemn not him whose 
mind may be more placid and contemplative than 
thine. He who now creeps in humble silence, 
may, in a moment, be raised higher than thou 
art. ‘The same may be said of other differences 
among the followers of Jesus. Let us then no 
longer envy one another, or indulge a rash and 
censorious spirit; but rather covet earnestly the 
best gifis, such as meekness and love; and, by 
the help of Divine grace, faithfully improve the 
talent committed to our trust, that each of us 
may receive that heart-reviving address, * Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’—Bogalzsky’s Golden 
Treasury. 


THE WORD “SELAH.” 


The translators of the Bible have left the He- 
brew word Selah, which occurs so often in the 
Psalms, as they found it, and of course the Eng- 
lish reader ofien asks his minister, or some 
learned friend, what it means, and the minister 
or learned friend has often been obliged to eonfess 
ignorance, because it 1s a matter in regard to 
which the most learned have by no means been 
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of one mind. ‘The Targums, and most of the | 
Jewish commentators, give to the word the | 
meaning of eternally, forever. Rabbi Kimchi 

regards it as a sign to elevate the voice. ‘The | 
authors of the Septuagint translation appear to | 
have regarded it as a musical or rhythmical note. | 
Herder regards it as indicating a change of tone. 
Matheson thinks it, as a musical note, equivalent, 
perhaps, to repeaf. According to Luther and | 
others, it means silence! Gesenius explains it | 
to mean, “Let the instruments play, and the 

singers stop.”” Wocher regards it as equivalent 

to sursum corda—up, my soul !—Sommer, after | 
examining all the seventy-four passages in which 

the word occurs, recognizes in every case “an 

actual appeal or summons to Jehovah. They | 
are calls for aid, and prayers to be heard, ex- 
pressed either with entire directness, or if not in 
the imperative, ‘Hear, Jehovah! or, ‘ Awake 
Jehovah!’ and the like, still earnest addresses 
to God that he would remember and hear,’’ &c. 
The word itself, he regards as indicating a blast 
of trumpets by the priests. Selah itself, he 
thinks an abridged expression used for Higgaion 
Selah—Higgaion indicating the sound of the 
stringed instruments, and Selah a vigorous blast 
of trumpets. —Bribliotheca Sacra. 


OPPRESSION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The terrible massacres of Hayti and Martin- 
ique seem to have taught no lesson to the tyrants 
ot the Spanish West Indies. Like the Bour- 
bons of France, the Governors of those Islands 
never learn anything from the current of events, 
and though the oppressed of almost every clime 
have lately risen to assert their rights, we find 
these petty island despots displaying no lack of 
tyranny. The late acts of the Governor of 
Cuba are an example, but Porto Rico now 
furnishes another. We quote the following 
from the New York Commercial Advertiser.— 
NV. American. 

We are indebted to a mercantile house in 
this city for copies of three “ bandos,” or proc- 
lamations issued by Count Prim, Captain 
General of the Spanish Island of Porto Rico, in 
consequence of the disturbances in the French 
Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. ‘The 
first of these, dated May 31, prescribes severe 
punishments for all offences of a violent nature, 
and tending to a breach of the peace, committed 
by persons of negro race—the bando taking 
cognizance of all such offences from the civil 
tribunals and giving it to a council of war, to 
be appointed by the Captain General, with ex- 
press prohibition of interference, under any 
circumstances, by the civil tribunals. 

For instance, a coloured man who lifts a 
weapon against a white, if a slave, is to be put 
to death—if a free man to have his right hand 
cut off, or, if the white man is wounded, the 
black, though free, is to be put to death. 


2 
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| is invariably to be followed by execution wis 





For insulting speech or gesture to 4 wy, 
the slave is to be imprisoned five years—th,. ;..’ 
black to suffer a minor punishment, jn ¢4. »._ 
cretion of the tribunal. poe Pee 

Other cases of offence are provided hae 
terms of corresponding severity ; and senten,. 


dad) 


twenty-four hours. 

Another bando, issued on the 9th of June ; 
fines and explains the various provisions of thy 
first, and the third informs the inhabitant , 
Porto Rico.that they may rely upon the yj,;. 
lance and energy of the Captain Genera] Waves 
the danger menacing them, adding that he },) 
sent an offer of military assistance to the (, 
vernment of the Danish Islands of Santa (yy, 
and St. Thomas, in case there should be any fear 
of disturbance there. om 

The bandos sent to us, in the original Spanish 
are accompanied by the following memoranila, 
written apparently by some American resid: p) 
of the island: 

“Tn doing this, the Captain General usurps all 
the authority in the island ; when the tribunals 
opposed him, he threatened to send them all to 
Spain. His despotism prevails; no one dares 
oppose him; his will is law. This cannot last, 
and he will find asthe home Government wil! 
learn, that such proceedings will not be endured, 
The bandos were entirely uncalled for, and 
have created great dissatisfaction among the 
coloured population ; they have excited feelings 
which never existed before, and which may 
never be allayed. A more impolitic, ill-judged 
act could not have been promulgated at this 
time. Our Government should instruct all 
vessels of war cruising on the West India station 
to call at the convenient ports of Porto Rico 
and Cuba; our merchants have large interests 
in both islands, and should have Government 
protection. We know that seeds of discontent 
exist between the Government and the English 
consuls. Great Britain will send their fleets to 
both Islands.” 


CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE COMPLETED. 


This project of Mr. Stephenson has been 
looked upon with great doubt by some, and 
almost ridiculed by others, while a third, but not 
over-numerous class, have anticipated his entire 
success—consequently its completion has been 
looked to with much interest by all; and 1 
affords us pleasure to be able to lay before our 
readers the following brief notice of the subject, 
from the Railway Chronicle of the 22d Apr’, 
which informs us of its entire success, and 
establishes, more firmly if possible, the repute 
tion of its projector, as an engineer. The 
Chronicle says : 

“The completion of the great iron tubular 
bridge over the Conway, and the consequea 
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ing of the Chester and Holyhead railway, | 
a of such importance, both to the com- 
w iestiee with Ireland, and to the character of | 
way engineering in this country, that we) 
3 refer to them once again. We formerly 

ee the happy transference of the tube from 

he workyard to its position between the oppo- 

site piers. But it was then a great depth below 

js final place. It had still to be pumped up by 

, Bramah press and steam engine, to its height.— | 
The pumping up of this great mass—nearly as 

nve as one of the rows of houses in Great 

George street-—by the two ends, is perhaps the 

most formidable lift ever attempted. [t was 

fected at the rate of about two feet per hour, 

and was done uniformly, quietly, and so insen- 
ily from the large mass, that it seemed rather 
that the ground and sea and houses sank down 
below the bridge than that the bridge itself was 

inmotion. ‘Trains have passed through with 

creat loads, and without producing vibration. 

We understand that Capt. Wynne, the inspector 
veneral of railways, has sanctioned the whole 
line, with which he expressed great satisfaction, 
having made a very minute and critical examina- 
don of it, We congratulate Mr. Stephenson in 

having thus converted one * impossibility’ more 

into a practical fact. We hope he will not 
Jelay to give the profession an account in detail 

of all the difficulties encountered and conquered. 

His Menai bridge will give him little trouble, 
we trust, after this ; of which the difficulties are 

different in degree rather than kind.” 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 


A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was 
finishing a statue. Some time afterward he 
called again; the sculptor was still at his work. 
lis friend looking at the figure exclaimed, 
“You have been idle since I saw you last.” 
“By no means,” replied the sculptor; “I have 
retouched this part, and polished that; I have 
softened this feature, and brought out this muscle ; 
| have given more expression to this lip, and 
more energy to that limb.”” “ Well, well,” said 
lus friend, * but all these are trifles.”” “It may 
be so,” replied Angelo,” but recollect that 
a make perfection, and that perfection is no 
trifle,” 





MISERIES OF WAR. 


__ We had a visit yesterday from Mr. James 
Thompson, late a Sergeant in the U. S. Regu- 
lars, but now discharged because he was so 
wounded in one of the battles in Mexico as to 
disable him for farther duty. He was crippled 
by a ball through the leg, and had one eye 
blinded and his head scientifically laid open by 
@ sabre-cut, which barely missed killing him. 


So, being no longer “ available,”” he was sent 
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adrift with an allowance of one cent a mile where- 
with to make his way home, and a pension of 
four dollars a month hereafter. The gentlemen 
who make wars and tell the country how glo- 
rious they are, vote themselves from $25,000 a 
year down to $56 per week, with forty cents per 
mile for travelling, while they vote the men who 
stop the bullets and blunt the sabre-edges one cent 
a mile for travelling expenses, and almost ninely 
cents a week to live on!—N. Y. Tribune. 





ORIGIN OF THE PLAGUE. 


In ancient Egypt the plague was unknown. 
Although densely populated, the health of the 
inhabitants was preserved by strict attention to 
sanitary regulations. But with time came on 
change—and that change was in man. ‘The 
serene climate, the enriching river, that fruitful 
soil remained; but when the experience of 
2000 years was set at nought,—when the pre- 
cautions previously adopted for preserving the 
soil from accumulated impurities were neglected, 
—when the sepulchral rites of civilized Egypt 
were exchanged for the modern but barbarous 
practices of interment,—when the land of mum- 
mies became, as it now is, one vast charnel- 
house—the seed which was sown brought forth 
its bitter fruit, and from dangerous innovations 
came the most deadly pestilence. The plague 
first appeared in Egypt in the year 542, two 
hundred years after the change had been made 
from the ancient to the modern mode of sepul- 
ture; and every one at all acquainted with the 
actual condition of Egypt, will at once recognize 
in the soil, more than sufficient to account for 
the dreadful malady which constantly afflicts the 
people.—.Mr. Walker on the Metropolitan Grave 
Yards. 


“ One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren” —* see that ye love one another.” 


Teach us true self-denial—we who seek 

To pluck the mote out of our brother’s creeds, 
Till charity’s forgotten plant doth ask 

For water—droop, and die. With zeal we watch 
And weigh the doctrine—while the spirit ’scapes ; 
And in the caring for our cummin-seeds, 

Our metaphysical hair-splittings, fail 

To note the orbit of that star of love, 

Which never sets. 


Yes, even the heathen tribes— 
Who from owr lips, amid their chaos dark, 
First heard the * fiat lux,”’ and joyous came 
Like Lazarus from his tomb—do wildered ask 
What guide to follow: for they see the men 
They took for angels, warring in their paths, 
For Paul and for Apollos, till they lose 
The certainty that they are “one in Christ ;” 
That simple clue which through life’s labyrinth leads 
To heaven’s gate. 


Each different sect, whose base 
Is on the same pure Word, doth strictly scan 
Its neighbour’s superstructure—point and arch, 
Buttress and turret—till the hymn of praige 
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That from each temple should go up to God, 
Sinks in the critic’s tone. All Christendom 
Is one continued burnishing of shields, 

And putting on of armor. So the heat 

Of border warfare checks salvation’s way. 
The free complexion of another’s thought 
Doth militate against him: and those shades 
Of varying opinion and belief, 

Which sweetly blended, with the skill of love, 
Would make the picture beautiful, are olamed, 
As features of deformity. 


We toil 
To controvert, to argue, to defend, 
Camping amidst imaginary foes 
And visioned heresies. E’en brethren deem 
A name of doctrine, or a form of words, 
A dense partition wall, tho’ Christ has said, 
“See that ye love each other.” 


So. come forth, 
Ye who have safest kept that Saviour’s law, 
Green as a living germ within your souls— 
Followers of the Lamb, stand meekly forth, 
And with the gentle panoply of love 
Persuade the Christian churches to recall 
Their wasted energies ; and consecrate, 
In one bright focal point, their quenchless zeal— 
Till from each region of the darkened globe, 
The everlasting gospel’s glorious wing 
Shall wake the nations to Jehovah’s praise. 

L. H. Sigourney. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—In the Senate, the debate on the 
Oregon bill has been continued by Mason of Vir- 
ginia, Johnson of Georgia, Davis of Massachusetts, 
and Johnson of Maryland. On the 10th a bill was 
passed, authorizing Alexandre Vattemare to frank 
and receive free of postage, documents, books and 
letters for international exchanges. This individual 
has been for some time in this country, endeavoring 
to bring about a system of international exchanges 
of public and official documents, &c. On the 6th, 
the President sent in to Congress the ratified Mexi- 
can Treaty. In the House, on the 5th, a resolution 
declaring that the Constitution vests in Congress 
the power to appropriate money for the improve- 
ment of harbors cal navigable rivers, was passed, 
yeas 128, nays 55. A bill was reported for the 
purchase of the papers of Alexander Hamilton. 

Francis R. Suvnx, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
resigned that office on the 9th inst., in consequence 
of extreme ill health. By this resignation, William 
F. Johnson, of Armstrong Co., the Speaker of the 
Senate, becomes acting Governor of the State. 
The Constitution provides that in case of a vacancy 
occurring in the office of Governor, more than three 
months before the annual election, a successor shall 
be chosen at that election. The election will occur 
this year on the 10th of 10th month, and the indi- 
vidual then elected would assume the duties of 
Governor on the 16th of Ist month next; but the 
North American points out a difficulty arising from 
the fact that the Election Law of, 1839 directs that 
the writs of election to supply the vacancy shall 
be issued by the acting Governor at least three 
months before the election, which it is now too 
late to do. The above paper recommends an extra 
session of the Legislature to remed y this difficulty. 

Evrorpe.—The steamship Caledonia brings news 
from Liverpool to the 24th ult. The state of trade 
was considered rather more favourable. The long 
expected @otion of Joseph Hume, for the reform 
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of the representation, extension of suff; 

by ballot, and triennial Parliaments. — 
the 20th, when he presented a vast py.) 
petitions, and made a long and able ae 
support of his motion, and the Premier ran 
Russell, replied, in direct and decided pn 

to it. in Ireland, clubs were forming yer, a 
sively, the members of which are said to ia aoe 
gularly for military training. It is stated 0.0" 
Dublin alone there were forty clubs of 9) os 
bers each. A newspaper to be called The | Z 
Felon, was to appear on the 24th, as a succes 
Mitchell’s United Irishman. France appears | 
in a great ferment. Disorders have taba 7 
severa] departments, and in Paris the Boyan. 
excitement has resulted in a bloody insurrest; : 
At the last telegraphic despatches from tha; «.. 
it was announced that barricades had beey , Be, 
ed, and the troops and National Guards were fo). 
ing desperately with the people. Still later aa. 
counts from London say that all communica:,.. 
with Paris appears to be cut off. The Austrians 
have gained some important advantages jy »),, 
Venetian country, having taken Vicenza ba 
Padua. The insurrection is spreading in the yp». 
vinces of Naples, and Provisional Governor 
have been formed at Cosenza and Potenza. }; 
stated that the Swedes have commenced send», 
troops into Denmark to assist the Danes aga; 
Germany. It is also reported that a large number 
of Russian men of war are collected in the Balt. 
and large Russian armies are gathering on the 
frontiers of Germany. In Berlin, the Guards hay. 
ing wounded some men in endeavoring to disperse 
a crowd of workmen who had gone to the Minister 
to demand work or money, the people took »; 
arms, threw up barricades, and seized on the 
Arsenal. lt appears that the Assembly had agreed 
to a motion to send away the troops and put them. 
selves under the protection of the people. At the 
last accounts the city was quiet. Austria js in 
great confusion—the races composing the emp. 
appear to be separating. 
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Bohemia has for some 
time been in a semi-insurrectionary state, and a 
Provisional Government had been constituted at 
Prague. The Emperor having refused to con 
firm this Government, the people rose in arms, 
and the royal troops thereupon commenced 
cannonading the city from the batteries around 
[t is reported that the city was reduced to ruins, 
with a terrific destruction of life. It is also said 
that a band of Servians had marched into Hungary, 
and that a Russian army had entered Wallachia, 
in Turkey. Anarchy and bloodshed seem close at 
hand in many parts of the Continent, and tie 
danger of a general European war appeats very 
immunent. 





FREE PRODUCE STORE IN OHIO. 


Weare informed that a Free Produce Store 's 
about to be opened, under the care of Joseph W:- 
liams, at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in which a gener: 
assortment of goods produced by the labour of free- 
men will be offered to the public. The above- 
mentioned Friend is now in this city making ¥p 
his supplies. 

CSA Friend with a small family wishes ‘ 
obtain a couple of boarders. Apply nest Goo 
below No, 163 Wood street above Tenth. 





